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NTRODUCTION 



I n the mid-1990s, Chicago entered a second wave of school reform 
with the mayoral takeover of the school system. The hallmark of the 
new administrations approach was strong accountability. In 1996, the 
Chicago Public Schools (CPS) made national headlines when it embarked 
on an ambitious accountability agenda by coupling a new school-level ac- 
countability program with high-stakes testing for students. Under this new 
initiative to end social promotion, the city’s lowest-performing third, sixth, 
and eighth graders would repeat a grade at least once if they did not meet 
minimum reading and math test-score cutoffs on the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills (ITBS), and in subsequent years, additional metrics of student per- 
formance. Additionally, low-performing schools were placed on academic 
probation, receiving significant intervention and pressure to improve. 

Since 1996, test scores among the lowest- achieving students have risen 
dramatically, particularly in the upper grades. The proportion of schools 
with extremely low performance, moreover, has fallen dramatically. 1 But 
there is considerable debate about the source of these test-score increases 
and the degree to which observed learning gains can be sustained or gener- 
alized to other contexts. While test-score increases may reflect improved 
student motivation, parental involvement, or changes in classroom con- 
tent or pedagogy, many have suggested that the gains may simply be a 
result of extensive test-preparation activities and “teaching to the test,” or 
greater motivation on the part of students on the day of testing. 2 
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CHARTING REFORM IN CHICAGO 



By 1999, there was still no conclusive evidence about 
the results of the policy’s implementation. Neverthe- 
less, the nation had taken notice of Chicago’s improved 
test scores. That year, President Clinton made it evi- 
dent that Chicago had the right idea, calling for an 
end to social promotion across the nation. 

The central question is: Did high-stakes account- 
ability cause CPS’s teachers, parents, and students to 
change their behavior in ways that would lead to higher 
achievement, or does the evidence suggest that CPS’s 
initiatives resulted in simply more focus on testing? 
This report takes an in-depth look at CPS teachers’ 
responses to the high-stakes-testing initiatives and the 
impact on students’ school experiences. It examines 
teachers and principals’ assessments of the policy, tracks 
changes in instructional practice over time, and ex- 
amines trends in critical student indices. 

We begin by exploring the view of the educators in 
low-performing schools. In 1999 and 2001, the Con- 
sortium on Chicago School Research’s surveys included 
supplemental questions about CPS’s efforts to end 
social promotion. The supplement asked teachers and 
principals to assess the impact of the policy on stu- 



dent learning and behavior, on parental attitudes and 
involvement, and on their own educational practices. 
The survey allowed us to examine educators’ views of 
grade retention, and in particular, the extent to which 
educators felt the policy was consistent with their own 
pedagogies. 

We then look at changes in teachers’ reports of their 
instructional practices both before and after the land- 
mark 1996 reforms. Most prior research finds that 
teachers do not support accountability policies that 
rely only on standardized test scores to judge student 
performance. 3 Yet there is also considerable evidence 
that teachers are highly responsive to accountability 
programs and often align their curriculum with the 
content of the test, spending more time on test prepa- 
ration in response. 4 Since 1994, the Consortium on 
Chicago School Research has conducted biannual sur- 
veys of all CPS teachers and principals, and all sixth- 
through 10 th -grade CPS students. Each year, the sur- 
vey asks teachers to report how much time they spend 
on test-preparation activities and on the content they 
cover in reading and mathematics. These longitudinal 
surveys allow us to improve upon other studies of high- 



Summer Bridge and Lighthouse Programs 

The Summer Bridge summer-school program is a critical component of the Chicago Public Schools’ efforts to end 
social promotion. Third, sixth, and eighth graders who do not meet the promotion test-score cutoffs in the spring are 
required to participate in the Summer Bridge program and are retested at the end of the summer. In the first several 
years, more than one-third of third, sixth, and eighth graders failed to meet the promotion test cutoffs by the end of the 
school year, and over 22,000 students have attended Summer Bridge each year. 

The program provides six weeks of instruction for three hours per day for third and sixth graders. Eighth graders attend 
four hours aday for seven weeks. Summer Bridge provides significant reductions in class size (on average 16 students 
per class) and a highly prescribed and centrally developed curriculum that is aligned with the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
(ITBS). 1 Teachers are provided with day-to-day lesson plans and all instructional materials. They are expected to keep 
pace with the lesson plans, and monitors visit classrooms to check if teachers are on pace. A multiyear evaluation of the 
program concluded that students in Summer Bridge, particularly in the sixth and eighth grades, experienced significant 
increases in their test scores over the summer. 2 

The Lighthouse after-school program was also intended to provide academic support, but with the goal of helping 
students to meet promotion requirements during the school year. Lighthouse began as a small program in 1996-1997 
in 40 low-performing elementary schools. 3 Lighthouse expanded rapidly to 147 schools in 1997-1998. By the 1999 to 
2001 school year, more than 356 CPS elementary schools provided Lighthouse academic support to more than 81,000 



